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she had a better knowledge of life's stern physiognomy,
and now as she saw it lined by thought and discontent,
she was both glad and afraid: glad because she saw in
this the work of her son; afraid because she knew that
if he escaped from prison he would take his place in the
vanguard, where the danger was greatest. And he would
perish.

Sometimes the image of her son assumed the propor-
tions of a storied hero, embodying all the fine and stir-
ring words she had ever heard, all the people she had
ever admired, everything bright and heroic she had ever
known. At such times she would be filled with pride and
tenderness and would contemplate him with quiet ecs-
tasy.

"Everything will be all right," she would think.

But then the mother in her would crowd out the greater
humanity, consume it as fire consumes, leaving one an-
guishing thought throbbing in the ashes of her exaltation:

"They'll kill him ... theyll kill him."

XIV

One noon she sat opposite Pavel in the prison office,
gazing at his unshaven face with misty eyes and seek-
ing an opportunity to hand him the note crushed between
her fingers.

"I'm well and so is everyone else," he said quietly.
"How are you?"

"All right. Yegor Ivanovidh died," she replied mechan-
ically.

"Oh!" exclaimed Pavel. Slowly he bowed his -head.

"The police started a fight at the funeral and arrested
one fellow," went on the mother innocently. The assistant
to the head of the prison clicked his tongue and jumped
up.

"Don't you know- it's forbidden to say such things?"
he muttered. "It's not allowed to talk about politics."

The mother got up too.